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THE REFORMATION OF JUVENILE OFFENDERS IN 

ILLINOIS. 

Three methods of dealing with crime have been tried, viz., 
the retributive, the reformatory, and the preventive. For ages 
the first mentioned was dominant in all countries. The general 
opinion was that the criminal should be made to suffer as he had 
made others suffer — he should reap what he had sown. It was 
a sort of quid pro quo method of punishment. The criminal was 
repaid in his own coin. 

The idea also prevailed that society must be protected, and 
by shutting the criminal up in prison this was, of course, 
accomplished, for the time being at least, and by inflicting 
severe punishment upon him it was supposed a wholesome terror 
would be inspired in the minds of others, which would prevent 
them from committing crime. But experience gradually dem- 
onstrated the inadequacy of this method of dealing with the 
criminal. While he was incarcerated society was, indeed, pro- 
tected from his onslaughts; but he usually came out of prison 
a worse and more dangerous man than he was when he went in, 
and others were not so terrorized as to prevent them from com- 
mitting crime. In short, the retributive theory of punishment 
— "an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth" — overlooked 
the fact that crime is a product of definite causes (poverty, igno- 
rance, weakness of will, etc.), which must be removed before the 
man would cease to commit crime. When this fact was clearly 
recognized the reformatory method was adopted. The Elmira 
Reformatory of New York was one of the first institutions to 
apply this method, and a number of other institutions have fol- 
lowed its example. 

This- theory is based on a recognition of the fact that the 
criminal is a victim or product of heredity and environment, and 
his inherited defects must be eradicated, his natural tendencies to 
crime must be checked ; in a word, he must be educated, manually, 
mentally, and morally; he must be given the means of earning 
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a livelihood honestly, and his surroundings or environment must 
be so improved that his temptations will not be greater than an 
average human being can bear. In our reformatories, therefore, 
the inmates receive at least the elements of an English educa- 
tion, which they usually lack when they enter there ; and they 
are also taught a trade ; and then they are paroled and placed 
in new and better surroundings, where they have a chance to be- 
come good citizens. 

The results of this method of dealing with criminals have 
been far more satisfactory than were the results of the old 
method. But penologists were finally forced to see that even 
the reformatory method was not perfect, and now they are advo- 
cating prevention as the best method of eradicating crime. 

When a man has become a "hardened criminal," it is well- 
nigh impossible to reform him. When a youth has pursued a 
course of crime for years, it is very difficult to reform him, although 
our reformatories have accomplished and are accomplishing 
remarkable results. But if we take the boy who has inherited 
a predisposition to crime, or a weak will, or an unstable ner- 
vous system, and is placed in unfavorable surroundings, and by 
education and a change of environment strengthen his will, train 
his conscience, eradicate his criminal tendencies, and "give him a 
chance," he is far more apt to grow up to be a decent and law- 
abiding citizen. Institutions have been, and are being, founded 
to apply this theory, and it is the object of these articles to 
show what Illinois has done and is doing along these lines. 

A few years ago Illinois was in the rear of the progressive 
states, but now she is well up toward the front. Her methods 
of dealing with criminals, juvenile and older offenders alike, and 
her schools and reformatories, are representative ; they show 
what has been done in other states, as well as in this state, and 
as such they are of general interest. 

In this article we will consider the work of the two reform 
schools and the reformatory which Illinois has had ; and in 
another article we will consider the schools for dependents, 
delinquents, and truants. 
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I. THE CHICAGO REFORM SCHOOL. 

This was the first reform school founded in Illinois. It was 
established in 1855 under an ordinance of the city of Chicago, 
and was located five miles south of the (then) city on the lake- 
shore, in what is now Hyde Park. It received delinquents, 
dependents, and truants. It was, of course, organized on the 
"congregate plan." Its discipline was parental in its nature, the 
law of kindness being the fundamental rule. The superintendent 
often received the punishment due to some offending inmate. 
The school was classified, and a child upon entering was placed 
in the middle grade, so that he might rise or fall according to 
his merits or demerits. Pupil government was introduced and a 
police system was established among the boys, which worked 
quite satisfactorily. But the school was a prison, as the super- 
intendent himself admitted. It had bars and bolts, a high in- 
closure, and cells. Fortunately, in 1856 the buildings were 
destroyed by fire, and the boys had to be housed temporarily in 
an old packing-house. The management was forced to allow 
more liberty to the boys than had hitherto been granted, and the 
result was that very few even attempted to escape, and most of 
these few returned voluntarily to the school. When, therefore, 
the school was rebuilt, its plan of construction was entirely 
changed. 

Most of the boys were committed by the police courts of the 
city for one year only, an evil which the superintendent at once 
recognized and protested against, urging that bad habits of long 
standing could not be rooted out in a year's time, and insisting 
that the boy should be committed during his minority. 

The boys attended school from 7 to 9 A. M., and from 5 to 7 
p. m. The rest of the time they spent in manual labor in the 
shops or the garden. The value of manual training and trade 
instruction in reform work was at once demonstrated and most 
heartily indorsed by the board of managers and the superin- 
tendent. 

As already intimated, when the school was rebuilt, in 1856, 
"the cottage plan" was partially adopted, "a family building" 
to accommodate forty boys being erected. The results were so 
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satisfactory that the superintendent continued to urge the erec- 
tion of other cottages, so that the smaller and more innocent 
boys might be separated from the older and more vicious. 

The boys were employed in shoemaking, tailoring, knitting, 
carpentry, gardening, and all sorts of housework. The "ticket 
of leave" was adopted, with excellent results. These tickets 
were renewed each month, where the boy was doing well, and 
the necessity of this periodical renewal of his parole served as 
an incentive to good conduct. The per capita cost for the year 

1862 was $99.31, which included all expenditures for the 181 
boys in the school. More family buildings were gradually erected, 
and the "confidential system" was continued. In 186 1 the legis- 
lature passed a law authorizing the mayor of Chicago to appoint 
annually a commissioner before whom boys between the ages of 
six and seventeen should be brought, when accused of petty 
offenses ; and he often discharged them on probation. This 
change in the method of commitment proved very beneficial to 
the boy and to the school. But in 1867 the law was again 
changed and the duty of commitment was assigned to the judges 
of the superior or circuit courts of Chicago. 

The board of guardians was given the power to bind out boys, 
to grant "tickets of leave," and to discharge boys for cause, but 
the boys while on parole were subject to the control of the guardi- 
ans. The school continued to do good work until 1871. During 
its existence it cared for 1,284 children, about 70 per cent, of 
whom we are justified in concluding were reformed at a cost of 
about $343 each. 

In 1870 the supreme court of Illinois declared the acts of 

1863 and 1867, under which the school had been organized, 
unconstitutional, because they did not provide for the trial of 
the child by a jury, but gave to a commissioner or a judge the 
power of commitment. This decision assumed that the school 
was a prison, and that the inmates were criminals — an allegation 
strenuously denied by its defenders. The court went to extremes 
in upholding the rights of parents over their children, and a later 
decision of the same court practically nullified this opinion. 

As the city had never purchased the land upon which the 
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school was erected, a committee of the board of supervisors of 
Cook county, in 1871, advised the county commissioners to sell 
the land, paying the city $50,000 for the improvements, and this 
was agreed to; but "the great fire" of that year destroyed most 
of the school buildings, and the school authorities immediately 
obtained permission from the legislature to transfer the few remain- 
ing pupils to the new State Reform School at Pontiac. This was 
done, and the Chicago Reform School, after having performed a 
substantial service to this city, ceased to exist. 

II. THE STATE REFORM SCHOOL. 

In 1867 the Illinois legislature passed an act for the reforma- 
tion of boys between the ages of eight and eighteen years ; and 
in 1869 the law was re-enacted, more time for the erection of 
the reform school being allowed. The object of the act was 
"the discipline, education, employment, and reformation of 
juvenile offenders and vagrants." Acting under this law, the 
governor appointed a board of trustees, who proceeded at once 
to purchase a tract of 276 acres of excellent land at Pontiac, in 
Livingston county, about ninety-two miles south of Chicago. 
Buildings were erected of sufficient capacity to accommodate 
125 pupils; but the number increased so rapidly that more 
buildings were needed a year later. Mr. George W. Perkins, 
the first superintendent, was soon succeeded by Dr. John D. 
Scouller, who continued as superintendent until 1891. The 
"family plan" was adopted, and separate buildings, accommo- 
dating from forty to fifty boys each, were gradually erected. 

A high fence was built around the school in order to restrain 
the most vicious boys, but the superintendent later advocated 
its removal and the granting of greater liberty to the boys, in 
spite of the fact that as many as twenty boys had escaped in 
one year. 

A law of 1873 provided that boys between the ages of ten 
and sixteen, guilty of an offense which, if committed by an adult, 
would be punishable by imprisonment in a jail or penitentiary, 
should be sent to the reform school for a term not less than one 
year nor more than five years. This definite limitation by law 
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of the term of confinement proved to be disastrous, as the courts 
often committed the worst boys for only one year; and the 
superintendent and trustees later urged that the law should be 
so amended that the boys might be kept in the school, if neces- 
sary, until they were twenty-one years of age ; but their recom- 
mendation was not adopted. The same act also abolished the 
"ticket of leave" system, which had hitherto produced such 
good results, but it contained "a good time" clause by which a 
boy might earn and be credited with time as follows : each 
month in the first year, five days ; each month in the second 
year, six days ; each month in third year, seven days ; each 
month in fourth year, eight days ; and each month in fifth year, 
nine days. Whenever an inmate was degraded for misconduct 
or violation of the rules, he lost five days of his " good time " 
for each offense. 

The boys were employed at various trades — shoemaking, 
brickmaking, and cane-seating of chairs. Some of this work 
was done under the abominable contract system, which, in 1874, 
was sanctioned and authorized by law, and was not abolished 
until 1886, when the constitutional amendment prohibiting it 
was passed, and the state account system was adopted. 

As to results accomplished by the school, the trustees in 
their report for 1882 say: 

During the eleven years of the school's existence we have received over 
twelve hundred (1,200) boys, and discharged nearly a thousand (1,000). 
Some of the boys who were discharged eight or nine years ago are now men 
with families, respected and honorable members of society. We are 
positive that many of them, had it not been for the Reform School, would 
today have been lawbreakers and criminals, preying upon society. 

During the twenty years of its existence the State Reform 
School received 2,305 boys, and it seems reasonable to conclude 
that 75 per cent, of those discharged did well. 

The tables of statistics given in the reports are incomplete, 
and do not enable us to form positive conclusions, but of 793 
boys honorably discharged, 554, or about 70 per cent., are 
reported as doing well, while 123 lapsed, and 198 were lost sight 
of. Assuming that some of these did well, we seem justified in 
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concluding that about 75 per cent, of those discharged became 
law-abiding citizens. The trustees and superintendent claim 
that they followed the career of the boys for years after they 
left the school, and base their report upon reliable information. 
We may, therefore, place considerable confidence in the conclu- 
sion drawn. 

III. THE ILLINOIS STATE REFORMATORY. 

In 1890 it was determined to convert the reform school into 
a reformatory similar to the New York Reformatory. A com- 
mittee had been appointed by the legislature the year before to 
visit the eastern and other prisons and reformatories and report 
on their construction, organization, and discipline. This com- 
mittee made its report to the legislature of 1891. The Elmira 
institution and system were fully described, and the construction 
of a similar reformatory was advocated. As early as 1886 the 
state board of charities, which had the supervision of the reform 
school, had declared that the school was not based upon the law 
of guardianship, according to which the state stands in loco paren- 
tis to dependent and delinquent children, but upon the stern 
principle of retribution for offenses committed against the crim- 
inal law. It was also pointed out that commitments to this school 
were for a definite term of years, and that parole or conditional 
liberation of imates was not allowed. The act of 1871, convert- 
ing the reform school into a reformatory, sought to remedy some 
of these defects. It provided that the inmates should be divided 
into two classes, the first to include males between ten and six- 
teen years of age, the second to include males between sixteen 
and twenty-one years of age. A boy of the first class who 
should commit an offense which, if committed by an adult, 
would be punishable by confinement in a jail or penitentiary, 
should be sentenced to the reformatory for not less than one 
year nor longer than the maximum term of confinement pro- 
vided by law for such a crime. 

The boy might be sent to jail, at the discretion of the court. 
No one who had been guilty of a capital offense or had served 
a term in the penitentiary might be committed to the reforma- 
tory. The law reads : 
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Every sentence shall be a general sentence to imprisonment in the Illinois 
State Reformatory, and the courts of this state imposing such sentence shall 
not fix or limit the duration thereof. The term of such imprisonment of 
any person so convicted and sentenced shall be terminated by the board of 
managers of the reformatory, as authorized by this act ; but such imprisonment 
shall not exceed the maximum term provided by law for the crime for which 
the prisoner was convicted and sentenced. 

The board of managers was also authorized to parole the 
inmates when honorable and useful employment for at least six 
months could be obtained for them and their conduct justified 
it. Such paroled prisoners remained in the legal custody of the 
board, and were liable upon the violation of their parole to be 
retaken and returned to the reformatory. When the conduct of 
any prisoner who has served on parole for at least six months is 
such as to satisfy the superintendent that he will remain at lib- 
erty without violating the law, he must so certify to the board 
of managers, who, after a careful consideration of the case and 
upon being satisfied that the prisoner may be safely discharged, 
must send his record to the judge of the court that sentenced 
him, recommending his final discharge, and the judge must dis- 
charge him. 

The board of managers, appointed under this act, reported in 
December, 1891, that, upon taking charge of the reformatory, 
they found the buildings in need of reparation and many changes 
necessary. 

The open-dormitory system had been in use in the reform 
school, but this was now abolished, and cells 7x8x8 feet were 
substituted in its place. The shoe-shop, which had not proved 
very remunerative, was closed and a broom factory established, 
and other trades were gradually introduced. The old lockstep, 
which had been in vogue, was abolished, and the military system 
established, with good results. The inmates were organized into 
four schools and placed under teachers, who gave instruction in 
the ordinary English branches a certain portion of each day. The 
farm and garden were brought under cultivation and yielded 
large returns. 

In 1895 Major R. W. McClaughry, warden of the Illinois 
penitentiary, became superintendent of the reformatory. He 
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classified the inmates into three grades, and when a boy was 
committed to the reformatory he was placed in the second grade, 
so that he might rise or fall according to his merits or demerits. 
The marking system was adopted, and if a boy made a " perfect 
record" (i. e., three marks a month for good conduct, three for 
labor, and three for study) for six consecutive months, he was 
promoted to the first grade, and six months of similar record in 
the first grade placed him in the "parole grade," when he was 
given a hearing by the managers with a view to his parole. In 
school work 75 per cent, was reckoned a perfect record. 

If while in the second or neutral grade the inmate persists 
in behaving badly, he falls, in time, to the third or penal grade, 
in which he dons the red garb of disgrace, marches in lockstep, 
is deprived of coffee at meals, of light in the evening in his cell, 
and of the privilege of visiting or receiving letters or visits from 
friends. But to all in this grade is offered the inducement to 
climb out of it into a higher grade. 

In 1894 eight large schools, divided into four sections, were 
organized, and as the number of inmates increased more 
schools were organized, until now they number sixteen, with an 
attendance of over eight hundred pupils. Instruction in all the 
essential branches of an English education is given by competent 
teachers, who must hold a first-grade teacher's certificate, and 
must have been successful teachers elsewhere before coming to 
the reformatory. All inmates are required to attend school half 
a day, unless they have already passed the grade established for 
those who are eligible to parole. During the winter months the 
junior portion of the smaller boys spend six hours a day in the 
schoolroom, and in the summer months three hours. During 
the latter period they are employed a part of the time in light 
work in the garden or on the farm. 

If anyone doubts that ignorance is one of the chief causes of 
crime, his doubt may be removed by reading the records of our 
reformatories. Thus we are informed that of 989 boys commit- 
ted to the Illinois Reformatory, of whom 208 were between ten 
and sixteen years of age, and 781 between sixteen and twenty- 
one years of age, only 11 had attended high schools ; 198 had 
been in the common schools, and 780 had received little, if any, 
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education. Ninety per cent, of those who had attended school 
confessed themselves to have been chronic truants. But while 
the inmates of our reformatories are largely ignorant of books, 
it is their lack of skill in a trade or some useful vocation which 
seems to be the chief cause of their downfall. Hence great 
emphasis is laid upon industrial training in the Illinois reforma- 
tory, as in other similar institutions. Instruction is given in 
carpentry, brick and stone masonry, plastering, painting, paper- 
hanging, tinwork, glazing, plumbing, gardening, electrical engi- 
neering, blacksmithing, shoemaking, tailoring, laundry work, 
stone- and granite-cutting, printing, bookbinding, cabinet work, 
music, photography, knitting, chairmaking, bookkeeping, and 
domestic service. " So skilled do many of the inmates become," 
we are told, "that it may be truthfully said that they could build 
a workshop or residence from foundation to roof, and paint it in 
good style, with but little outside assistance, and that of a super- 
visory character." The result is that the vast majority of "the 
graduates of Pontiac" earn an honest living after leaving the 
reformatory, and those who fall are without excuse, unless, 
indeed, "innate depravity " be considered an excuse for commit- 
ting crime. 

On October 1, 1900, there were 1,275 inmates in the reforma- 
tory, and they were organized into four battalions, each 300 
strong, to whom military instruction and drill are given by com- 
petent officers. Workshops, cell-houses, and other buildings 
have been erected during the last decade, until this reformatory 
is now as well equipped as perhaps any similar institution in the 
country — save in one particular. As already stated, about two 
hundred small boys, between ten and sixteen years of age, are 
incarcerated with the older inmates. It is true that they are 
kept separate from the older boys — have separate schools, din- 
ing-rooms, playgrounds, and dormitories — and are not under 
as strict discipline as are the others. But the reformatory 
authorities admit that these young boys ought not to be confined 
in the same inclosure with the older and more vicious prisoners, 
and they have been asking for money for some time to erect 
cottages for the small boys outside the reformatory walls. But 
a still more serious objection to committing these small boys to 
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the reformatory is that they must be convicted of a felony, and 
thus legally stamped as "criminals," before they can be sent to 
this institution. Hence the best sentiment of the state is 
opposed to sending young boys to Pontiac at all, and other insti- 
tutions have been provided or are being provided for them. 

It is claimed that the discipline of the reformatory is mild, 
but firm, and there is no reason to doubt that this is true ; at 
least it is true in the vast majority of cases. No doubt stern 
measures have to be adopted in certain cases, where an inmate 
proves to be wholly irresponsive to kindly influences. Such 
cases are found in all institutions (even in churches !), and rose- 
water treatment is not effective. Several newspaper attacks 
have recently been made upon the Pontiac Reformatory, but 
these attacks were based chiefly on the statements of a few dis- 
charged inmates, who, it appeared, had been very unmanageable 
while in the reformatory. The rules of discipline are certainly 
humane and reasonable in character, and the board of managers 
and superintendent and other officers of the reformatory are 
among the most enlightened and humane reformers in the state. 
Until recently the board of managers had the power to transfer 
prisoners who might prove to be incorrigible to the state peni- 
tentiary, but a recent decision of the supreme court has declared 
this feature of the law unconstitutional, null, and void. 

What percentage of those who pass through the reformatory 
are reformed? Between 1891 and 1900 it received 5,316 
inmates ; 3,328 have been paroled ; 624 have been returned for 
further treatment ; 94 were transferred to the penitentiary ; the 
sentences of 526 expired ; 30 were pardoned, 53 died, 78 
escaped, and 40 were released on a writ of habeas corpus — these 
latter being released in 1899 and 1900, since the juvenile-court 
law of 1899 went into effect. Making all due allowance for 
relapses, we seem justified in concluding that at least the vast 
majority of those who were paroled and some of those who 
served out their terms, or were pardoned, became law-abiding 
citizens ; and, if so, the work of the reformatory must be con- 
sidered a success. 

T. H. MacQueary. 

Chicago Parental School. 



